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prcsentatiyes of the City in Parliament be 
requested to present the petition to the 
Honourable the House of Commons. 

Resolved, That the Representatives of 
this City in Parliament be instructed to 
support the prayer of the said petition in 
the Honourable the House of Commons. 

At the same meeting it was resolved, 
That the Livery of London having uni- 
formly deprecated all interference of tine 
nation in the internal concerns of another, 
have hailed, with the highest admiration, 
that recurrence to sound and Just prin- 
ciples, which has marked the happy ter- 
mination of a devastating War. 

They cannot, therefore, but feel the 
greatest concern at observing the attempts 
now making to subjugate the Norwegians, 
a brave and inoffepsive People, to a fo- 
reign yoke, against which [hey have 
loudly declared their abhorrence ; and 
they most deeply regret, that the British 
NaVy should be employed in a blockade, 
the obvious tendency of which is to starve 
them into submission. 

Resolved unanimously, That th,e thanks 
of this Common Hall be given to George 
Scholey, esq. Alderman, late Lord Mayor 
ot this City, for his upright conduct, 
whilst presiding over this great Metropo- 
lis, and for his peculiar attention to the 
poor, in his endeavours to reduce the 
price of bread. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks 
of this Common Hall be given to Robert 
Waithmaa, esq. the mover, and Edward 
White, esq. the seconder of the Resolu- 
tions agreed to this day, relating to the 
proposed alteration in the Corn Law 

Resolved unanimously, 1'hat the thanks 
pf this Common Hall be given to Mr. 
Alderman Wood, the mover, and Samuel 
Favell, esq. the seconder of the Resolution 
agreed to this da'y, relating to the block- 
ade of Norway. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks 
of this Coriimoh Hall be given to the 
Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, for 
his readiness in "calling this Common Hall, 
and for his upright and impartial con 
duct in presiding over the business of this 
day. 

Wooothorpe. 



PARLIAMENTARY Ht.'iUM, 

Litlert from Major Join Cart<wrigit to tl* 
Rev. Chriitopher Wyvill. 



(Continued from page 4 1 S.J 
lett**. Utti 

Strife, tut hear t 

Dear Sir, — tn your public address to 
the freeholders of Yorkshire on the 15th 
of October, you offered ; t as your opinion, 
that radical reform, according to the recti, 
tude and extreme simplicity of the prayer 
of our Petitions, is " at present unattain- 
able ;" but that your partial Reform, de- 
viating from that rectitude and simplicity, 
is " practicable j" or, as you word it, 
" a great practical improvement." Here, 
thin, we come once more round, after 
more than thirty years of disputation, to 
the same point on which we have all a- 
long differed, the point of practical po- 
licy. It is on the practicability of our re- 
spective systems that we are still at issue j 
and on their practicability alone. You 
assume four positions, namely, first, that 
your plan of adding to the hou»< o! Com- 
mons another hundred of members, to be 
chosen by counties, and that obtaining 
triennial parliaments, is practicable. Se- 
condly, that what we, the radical reform- 
ists, claim, namely, an equal representa- 
tion, to the same extent as direct taxation,, 
together with annual parliaments, is un- 
attainable. Thirdly, that your plan i$ 
practicable, because it is only a mere step 
to something better ; or, in other words, 
because it is imperfect ; and fourthly, that 
what we claim is unattainable, because 
it would at once restore the rights and li- 
berties of the nation ; or in other words, 
because it is perfect. 

In support of your first and third po- 
sitions, that is,in proof of the practicabi- 
lity of your own plan, you offer four ar- 
guments, namely, first, that it has had the 
sanction and authority of six statesmen 
whom you name ; secondly, that it \ the 
identical measure which Yorkshire adopt- 
ed in 1780; thirdly, that Mr. Pitt, when 
principal Minister, offered it to pailia- 
ment ; and fourthly that its propriety 
has f been confirmed by a precedent 
which has completely proved the practic- 
ability" aye, " and the efficacy of the 
measure," namely the " precedent of Irt~ 
lamf' at the time of the Union. 

Of these four arguments in order. A* 
I am no enemy to prerogative, in those 
cases where an exercise of royal authority 
for the public good is absolutely neces- 
sary, but for -which law cannot, -from the 
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nature of things, have made provision ; 
the nece»sity afterwards to be submitted 
to the judgment of a free parliament ; so 
neither am I an enemy to political expe- 
diency, in statesmen or private persons, 
in those cases wherein an exercise of dis- 
cretion for the public good i- absolutely 
necessary, but for which the Constitution 
cannot, from the nature of things, have 
made provision ; the necessity to be af- 
terwards submitted to the judgment of 
the public. Squaring my opinion by this 
rule, 1 must very much doubt the correct- 
ness or the wisdom of the ablest states- 
men'* or of any other persons, how learn- 
ed or accomplished soever, in pursuing 
«tate reforms on crude fancies, or arbi- 
trary notions of their own; especially 
such as have been picked up in the very 
infancy of their political knowledge, with- 
out having at least previously tried what 
the constitution could do for them. And, 
thus thinking, you must not be surprised 
that it should also be my opinion, that for 
anv exercise of discretion, unauthorized 
as 'aforesaid, there can be no authority ; 
that not the united voice of men and an- 
gels can give authority to that which 
is in its own nature radically wrong and 
Iwd. 

Let us now consider first, what in any 
matter of human study is meant by an 
Mbthority ; and next, what is the weight 
of the several authorities you barely name 
as such. First, then, in producing autho- 
rities in any branch of science, it is usual 
riot only to produce those who have most 
setentifically or systematically discussed 
and explained, in a didactic form, the 
particular branch of knowledge under 
consideration, but to quote them, chapter 
and verse, i« support of the facts we state, 
or the opinions we offer ; but you barely 
give us the names of six persons who, 
h6w eminent soever in other respects, 
none of them, (Mr. Pitt, the most ob- 
jectionable of them all, alone excepted) 
ever went farther on the science of Re- 
presentation, than writing an occasional 
speech. In the way of authority, you 
would have found more support from 
divers individuals, than from all of them 
put together. 

" The first Chatham," on one occasion 
spoke, indeed, in favour of adding one 
or more Members to each county, as a 
balance against the rotten boioughs; on 
another occasion, to that suggestion, he 
added, shortening the duration of Parlia- 
ments; and, on a third, he merely repeat- 



ed the same; but conscious that he had 
not comprehensively employed his mind 
on the subject, and that it was then but 
very imperfectly understood, he says, in 
apology, " I have throwu out this idea, 
with the just diiBdeuce oS a private man, 
who presumes ti suggest any tiling new 
in a high matter."* When to this noole- 
man, a little before his death, was shewn, 
by General Oglethorpe, the " Declaration 
of Rights,"f on which the Duke of Rich, 
mond's Bill was framed, and which " De- 
claration" goes one degree farther than 
our present petitions, the old Peer, 
with emphasis and emotion, exclaimed, 
" Aye, this is very right!" which 
words the General reported to Mr. 
Granville Sharp and myself, at Mr. 
William Sharp's, in the Old Jewry. 
On that occasion my own imagination 
pictured to me the sinking patriot's regret, 
that on the basis of restored liberty at 
home, he had not built the splendid edi- 
fice of aggrandizement, which he erected 
for his country abroad. 

As to " the first Camden," what, my 
dear sir, shall we say to your tieatment 
of this venerable sage ? In the over- 
flowing of your zeal to " decidedly dis- 
approve and reject our propositions," 
you attempt to stigmatize one of them, 
consisting of this great lawyer's celebrated 
maxim, as a " dangerous innovation ;" 
thus reprobating his doctrine, while, 
without ceremony, you impress into your 
service his injured name. While you con- 
demn our proposition, that representa- 
tion ought to be co-extensive with direct 
taxation, you boldly class Lord Catnden 
among your authorities ; whereas his real 
authority is not for you, but against you. 
That maxim of ours his Lordship laid 
down in his speech of 1766 against taxing 
the colonies. 

On that occasion he said, " my searches 
have more and more convinced me, that 
the British Parliament have no right to 
tax the Americans. 1 shall not, therefore, 
consider' the Declaratory Bill, now lying 
on your table ; for to what purpose hut 
loss of time, to consider the particulars 
of a Bill, the very existence of which is 
illegal, absolutely illegal ; contrary to the 



* Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, 
octavo, II, 34 ; and Addresses from the 
Common Council to the King, 1760 — 1770, 
p. 167, 163. 

f People's Barrier, p. 20. 
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fundamental law* of nature, contrary to 
the fundamental 4aws of this Constitution ? 
A Constitution grounded on the eternal 
and immutable laws of nature; a Consti- 
tution, whose foundation and centre is 
LIBERTY. Nor, mjr lords, is the doc- 
trine new, 'tis a* old as tbe Constitution, 
it grew up with it ; indeed it is its sup- 
port; taxation and "representation are inscpar~ 
ably united i GOD- hath joined them ; no 
British Parliament can separate them ; to 
endeavour to do it is to stab our very 
vitals. My position is this, — I repeat it— 
I will maintain it to my last hour. Taxation 
and representation are inseparable ; this pro- 
position is founded on the laws of nature ; 
for whatever is a man's own is absolutely 
his 'own ; no man has a right to take it 
from him without hit content, either ex- 
pressed by himself or representative ; who 
ever attempts to do it, attempts an in- 
jury; whoever does it, commits a robbery; 
he throws down, he destroys the distinc- 
tion between liberty and slavery. Tax- 
ation and representation are coeval with, 
and essential to, this Constitution." 

I have now fulfilled the promise made 
in a former letter, that Lord Camden 
should answer Lord Milton, -when this 
young nobleman sarcastically asked, at 
what precise period of English history 
taration and representation weTe united. 
And may I not now justly retort on my 
friend Wyvil, in his strain ? Am I not 
entitled to tell him, that our claims to 
' representation co-exteRsive at least with 
direct taxation ;' as weil as that ' such re- 
presentation, being a common right, 
ought, throughout the community, to he 
equally distributed ;' being of the essence 
of, and coeval with, the Constitution, 
they who attempt to stigmatize these prin- 
ciples as " dangerous innovations'* are' 
the •* rash men," the " visionaries" of 
our day ? And may I not add, that al- 
though I question not his "good inten- 
tions" in proposing, in recommending, 
and eudeavouring.once more to introduce 
triennial Parliaments^ he is proposing, and 
recommending, and endeavouring once 
more to introduce' that . which I have 
proved to have been a K dangerous inno- 
vation," because, a -treasonable subversion 
of the Constitution ; and consequently " a 
stab to our very vitals f" 

In respect of " Lansdowne, the friend 
of both" Chatham and Camden, he is 
equally to be quoted as favouring perfect 
and imperfect Reform. Having once ia- 

BELTAST MAO. MO. LIU, 



vited me to Lanedown-house, lie stated 
to me, that, considering the honourable 
lead which the 'Duke of Richmond had 
taken in the matter of Reform, it would 
not become him to affect the foremost 
place; but he assured me that lie would 
march with his Grace, side By side, go- 
ing as far as the Duke hi-nself. And in 
his public letter to the Wiltshire Com- 
mittee, speaking of " pushing the right 
of the People to its utmost extent, by in- 
sisting upon annual election, and a total 
change of the representation," (alluding 
to the "Duke's Bill) that Parliaments might 
be " frequently and equally chosen," - he 
says, " there are -men who foresee more 
inconvenience than, I confess, I do, in 
t>> whole extent of these propositions,"* 

" The virtuous Saville," was he who 
first pointed out to me the Dike of Rich- 
mond as the nost likely man of the then 
Opposition to act on my ideas. Exem- 
plary as the Baronet was for public vir- 
tue, he was in no respect an authority in 
the science of Representation. It v/as 
through filar that the influence of his high 
character might give currency to some 
erroneous notions, observable in his Ad- 
dress to the Freeholders of Yotkshire, on 
the Sth of September, 1780,-f I felt my- 
self called on, in defence of the true 
principles of representation, to offer to 
his notice a few strictures on that compo- 
sition, as may he seen in Almon's Re- 
membrancer^ On that subject Sir George 
was, in fact, rather tbe pupil than the 
preceptor of his constituents ; wherefore 
they beiitg wrong, he was uot likely to be 
right 

Such, indeed, is my veneration for the 
memory of the man, it is ouly because 
you injudiciously extort it from me, I 
now say what I ilo. To put me down in 
argument, you endeavour to lift up, as 
authorities, ether persons who were uot 
entitled to any such distinction. There 
is, however, one proposition in the Re- 
presentative science, on which I shall be 
as ready as yourself to subscribe to the 
opinion of Sir George Saville, when, in 
1782, he told the House of Commons, 
that it " might as well call itself the Re- 
presentation of France, as of tbe people 
of -£ng!anJ"§ 



* Wyvill's Political Pap. IV. 135. 

•(■ Ibid. 

\ Wyvill's Polit. Pap. 1. 466. § X. 334. 

in 
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Although Mr. Fox, for his generous na- 
ture, for the sweetness of his temper, 
and other amiable qualities, was, to all 
who enjoyed his personal acquaintance, 
a singular object of affection, and for ca- 
paciousness of intellect, an uncommon 
luminary ; yet he had political defects 
which, on the subject of representation, 
forbid us to quote him as an authority. 

iJotwithstauding every reflecting man 
must, with ljord Camden perceive, that 
«« the foundation and centre of our Con- 
stitution is LIBERTY," and, consequent- 
ly, that a Representation of the People, 
and a Duration of Parliament according to 
the Constitution, ought at all times to have 
been the primary object of an English * 
Statesman's education, a never neglected 
part of his study, the very root of his 
political knowledge, and the polar star of his 
policy ; yet where, and when, have we 
seen those who have been professedly 
trained up for rulers of the state, thus 
initiated in this political science 1 In the 
litter neglect of these rudiments of know- 
ledge in the education of her -statesmen, 
bur unhappy country, alas ! may dis- 
cover the certain rudiments, the assured 
roots of great and numerous political 
calamities ! In no man's early career in 
Parliament was this defective education 
Of an English gentleman more conspic- 
uous than in that of Mr. Fox, who took 
a prominent part in those repeated de- 
bates, and those violent ' Resolutions of 
the House of Commons, by which, in the 
several contests between Mr. Wilkes and 
Colonel Lutterel, that is, between free 
election and cespotism, the principle of 
Representation was so memorably out- 
raged. 

Subsequent conduct, indeed, manifested 
a conviction of this error; but it never 
fully proved that in this rudimental basis 
of English political knowledge, Mr. Fox 
was as familiar and as much' at home as 
in Roman and Greek literature, with 
which, at school, his mind had been im- 
bued. Besides, thus launched on the sea 
of politics without a compass, the course 
and the events of Mr. Fox's early life, 
Unfortunately moulded him, of necessity, 
into a party-man — a thrafdom which di- 
vests the wise of their wisdom, the strong 
of their strength, converting those whom 
lavish nature has gifted for the bulwarks 
or regenerators of a state, into the mere 
props and managers of a faction. 
We have no evidence whatever that, 



in the science of representation, Mr. Fox 
was a complete master; for even after 
circumstances in the American war had 
arranged hini on the side of Reform, and 
made him perpetual Chairman of the; 
Westminster Committee ; yet, relative to 
that object, he took a very slender share 
in its proceedings ; and his few speeches 
on the subject do not permit us to con- 
sider him as an authority. — So late as 1793, 
he could even offer it in the House of 
Commons as his opinion, that whether 
Parliaments were, annual, that is, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, and compatible 
wi'-h liberty, or septennial, that is, in sub- 
version of the Constitution, and in utter 
violation of national freedom, was im- 
material '.* 

Parliamentary experience, however, 
seemed at length to have convinced him 
of those general truths which early fell 
from the lips of Mr. Pitt, — that without 
a' radical Reform of the Commons House, 
no Minister can be an honest man ; that with- 
out such Reform, no wise and virtuous 
Minister could find support; for, accord- 
ing to the gallery reporters, he is stated 
to have declared, in the debate on Mr, 
Grey's motion, jn 1797, that " he would 
never take a part in any Administration, 
which should not have for its basis a sub- 
stantial Reform in the Representation of 
the People." Had he, in the consternav 
tioa which fell upon St. James's on the 
death of Mr. Pitt, displayed on this point 
the roRCE instead of the s«avhy of his 
gigantic mind' as sanguine patriotism, 
recollecting the condition! made with the 
Court when Mr. Fox was formerly one 
of a new Ministry with Lord Rocking- 
ham, fondly hoped he would, no mats 
can say that as sudden as unexpected, 
and as great a revolution of sentiment 
in favour of Parliamentary Reform might 
not have burst forth, as that which" in 
military . affairs we are at this moment 
contemplating. But, alas ! how can I 
here refrain from a friendly expostulation 
with the injudicious Whigi, in difFereut 
parts of the kingdom, who, by the ex- 
travagance of undistinguishing panegyric, 
greatly injure Mr. Fox's reputation, 
while they use his name as a rallying call 
of their scattered "party I If they do in 
reality love the name and revere the 
virtues of that extraordinary man, let it 



Wyvill's Polit. Pap. 
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not be without a recollection; that the errors 
of such a man arc a nation s calamities. Not- 
ing every noble example he set, and every 
good deed he did here, with an honest 
pride let- them take post, and from this 
point, weeping over the frailties of a 
man intended by nature for a political 
saviour, let them advance, for accom- 
plishing what Mr. Fox himself did not 
achieve. They are wont to dwell on the 
Whig principles which prevailed at the 
period of " the glorious Revolution." 
They will do well, then, to keep in mind, 
that the most important of all the objects 
then held out Were, a " free assembly of 
the nations, in a lawful Parliament ;" and 
" preventing the too long continuance of the 
Same Parliament ;"* objects, from that 
day to this, riot attained. If these Whigs 
^re content to be disregarded as a mere 
declaiming faction, they will continue to 
assemble at the name of Mr. Fox, without 
other prouf of patriotism ; as the chil- 
dren of corruption assemble at the name 
of Mr. Pittj and think that name alone 
all sufficient for their purpose. But if 
these Whigs desire public confidence, it 
is in another way they must proceed ; a 
way that is open, a way that cannot be 
misunderstood. 

Returning from this digression; ? rrtust 
confess that, with regard to the remain- 
ing personage on your list of authorities, I 
should at this time of day as soon have 
expected you to have mentioned JUdas 
among the authorities for Christianity; 
as that apostate, among the authorities for 
Parliamentary Reform. 

Unless, my dear Sir; you hav'e some 
peculiar delight in living under a delusion, 
most wonderful is the persuasion you in 
1813 express, of the Minister Pitt's hav. 
ing been in " si ceiity" a reformer in 
the year 1735, and in sincerity a " purifier 
of the Irish Representation" in ltfOO. So 
early as 1780' you manifested your strong 
suspicions of that sincerity.! lit 179?, 
his apostacy appeared to you " no longer 
fjuestronable."j; 

[u the very year 1785, you might have 
sliubtej, for, ou the 7th of May in that 
year, our friend /ebb, too' candid to sus- 
pect without cause, and too clearsighted 



• Journals of the Com. X. S, 5, 6, 22 
Appeal to the Nation, in 1812, 19, 21. 
t Wvvil's Polit Pap. IV. 47, 48. 
i Ibid. til. 



to be easily deceived, wrote to you as 
follows .- — " In Ireland, as in a faithful 
mirror, the real maxims of the present 
Administration [Pitt's] respecting political 
lib rty, appear strongly reflected, aiid in 
their static d-fortftity ;"* While you, it 
seems, was persuaded that the nian who 
was playing the tyrant in Ireland was act- 
ing the patriot in England ! It was in 
the same year (1785) the Doctor deliver- 
ed the opinion you have recorded, that 
this same Pitt was; politically " the worst 
man living, and would go greater lengths 
to destroy the remaining liberties of this 
country than any Minister ever did be- 
fore him."-)- In a letter bearing date on 
the 2d of August, in that same year 1785; 
Dr. Jebb's penetration shines in full 
lustre. He even prophesies the Union 
(which did not take place until after a lapse 
of fifteen years,) and the fatal consequences 
of that Uuion. Speaking of " the fourth 
proposition of the regulations" respecting 
the trade of the two countries, he says — ■ 
" which, oh shame to patriotism ! passed 
without debate in the House of Lords, 
is to assert the superintending power of the 
British Legislature in the specific instance 
therein mentioned. But, what is Par- 
liamentary Representation in this country 1 
Is it not a mockery and an empty name ? ' 
'• At the present I shall only observe, 
that should hi? resolution pass in Ireland^ 
the first deadly blow will then be struck 
at English, iadependmee ; a second will only 
then be wanting to warrant me to ex- 
claim, actum est de libertute Anglicana. Tile 
victory of the minions of the Crown 
would be farther pushed, until by an 
union of the kingdoms (the obvious aim: 
and almost avowed purpose of the present 
movements of govtrnment) all j/o-wer of 
constitutional resistance zoou.d be for ever lost 
to both coun!i!es."\ 

I admit that until 1799, when you re- 
ceived a direct communication, you might 
not have known that Pitt, by Dr. Jtbb; 
in 1785, was esteemed " the worst mari 
living." 1 also admit the possibility 
(against however the probability) of your 
not having seen the letter, conveying the 
Doctor's foresight of the Union and its 
consequencetj published in liis works in> 
1787. But 1 cannot admit that, in 18lSj> 



* Wvvill's Polit. Pap. II. 456, 

f Ibid VI. 71. 

| JelA't Works, III. 3S7. 
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you are warranted in believing Pitt's 
" sincerity" or virtue as a reformer, 
either in 1785 or in 1800 ; or that his Irish 
** precedent" produced any other effect, 
than ADDING TO THE CORRUPTION 
OF PARL1AMEN V. 

Before I lose sight of those six authori- 
ties, termed by you " »ur greatest States- 
men,'" allow me to repent what has been 
elsewhere observed, that " He is a 
STATESMAN who ean preserve a pros' 
per our state Jrom declension ; or who can res- 
tore to freedom and prosperity a state on which 
corruption hath made its inroads, arbitrary 
power its ravages"* Are not theje the 
proper, the primary objects of a digni- 
fied ambition ? The true criteria of 
merit 1 The sole foundations of imperish- 
able fame r What, to the neglect of 
these, are the ordinary pursuits of Min- 
isters ? Either misled by the ignis faiuus 
of an imagined expediency, a misappli- 
cation of genius in pursuit of perishable 
aggrandizement, or some pettifogging 
quackery of State empirics, injuring, dis- 
jrracinpf, or disgusting a nation ; each 
alike accompanied by an unremitting ag- 
gression on public liberty. 

The proud superstructure, without a 
base, raised by " the first Chatham," the 
American war threw down ; his sou's 
" solid system of finance" has placed 
England on the verge cf bankruptcy ; 
under a grievous pressure of debt, ap- 
proaching to a thousand millions steiling ; 
as his dismemberment of France made 
her the dread of Europe. And what, 
alas ! was done for his country, by the 
genius and benignity of Mr. Fox t By 
these, " our greatest Statesmen," what 
saw we done ' to preserve our ones prosperous 
State from d, clertsion, or to restore it to free- 
dom ?' Was not mere vanity and vexation 
of spirit the personal portion of each, 
while the Crown is become, in effect, lord 
of all property, and public liberty is an 
empty sound ? Whereas had any one 
of these highly-gifted, huppily-circum- 
stanced, but mistaken politicians, from 
the first of his public career, made him- 
self master of the science of represen- 
tation, th^n which nothing more easy ; 
and had he made its radical reform the 
primary, the paramount, the unremitting ob- 
ject of his labours, in which, sooner or 
later, he must have had a resistless public 



voice in his support, it is not to me cred- 
ible that he could have failed of success ; 
thereby laying an immoveable foundation 
for all that improvement, external and in- 
ternal, in the conditijn of our country, 
which is the natural fruit of liherty, bless- 
ed parent of art, of science, of virtue, 
industry, prosperity, and happiness. 
For the present, I remain, dear sir, 
Truly your friend and servant, 

John Cartwright, 



Comparison, 16. 



UTTER XIV. 

Strike, but hear / 
Dear Sir, — Having now dismissed the 
topic of authority, I proceed to your 
second argument, namely, that your pre- 
sent measure is identically the same as that 
which you adopted in 1780; a rule, 
surely, which, for the reasons I have al- 
ready assigned, had been more honoured 
in the breach than the observance. 
What ! has neither writer nor speaker, 
within ihe last four and thirty years, add- 
ed one iota to the knowledge in the sci. 
ence of representation which Yorkshire 
on the 28th day of March, 1780, pos- 
sessed f Did neither a Richmond, nor a 
Jebb, neither a Sheridan nor a Northcote, 
neither a Francis nor a Flood, nor a Grey, 
nor an Erskine, nor a Eofft, nor a Whit- 
bread, nor a Brand, nor a Burden— did 
not any one of these, with many more, 
furnish her with one new idea ? Did not 
the famous, the much quoted petition of 
1793, drawn up by Mr. Tierney, throw 
a single light upon the subject, that, in 
1814, she is to repeat the same infant 
lispings she uttered in 1780? When, 
even so early as 1781, you thought the 
reformists had been foiled through their 
" own inexperience,"* will you now de- 
sire them to shut their eyes to the ex- 
perience of so many eventful years ? In 
recommending this abidance by those 
lispings of 1780, mean you a compli- 
ment to the understanding, or to the dignity 
of vour "great and independent coun- 
ty !" It is not thus the political father of 
the Yorkshire reformists deals with those 
of whom he is the personal parent. 
Knowing tbe inestimable value of know- 
ledge, for attaining happiness at present 
and in future, he has not confined them to 
the same horn-book in which he first 
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taught them to spell, nor demanded of 
them a pledge never to read in any other 
book. No; with their eocreasing years 
and experience, he, with true paternal 
affection, has stimulated them to read, to 
Shi iik, to increase in wisdom and in use- 
fulness to themselves and their country. 
Is it not, then, at this time of the day, 
rather with the latest, to dream of now 
shutting in Yorkshire the book of know- 
ledge, on the topic of national represent- 
ation, as inseparably connected with tax- 
ation, iu a free Parliament ? With what 
sort of grace can you, my dear sir, — you, 
who thirty four years ago presided in the 
metropolis, as chairman of the deputies, 
— you, who from that day to this have 
held with the reformists a correspond- 
ence the most extensive — you, who from 
a yet unexhausted store, have already 
published six substantial volumes, report- 
ing the progress of knowledge and ex- 
ertion, — with what grace, 1 ask, can you, 
of all men, now desire the " great and 
independent county of York" to shut its 
eyes to all this mass of information which 
yourself have laid before it, and return to 
the horn-book of reform in which it spelt 
its lesson in 1780, for its guidance in 1814; 
especially when more than sixty thousand 
Yorkshiremen, in their petitions, now in 
my possession, and soon to be presented, 
have proved their knwledge of the con- 
stitution in respect of representation, and 
have claimed for themselves and their 
countrymen the undeniable rights of Eng- 
lish freedom > The policy, therefore, of 
a resolution to abide by the plan of 1 780, 
I confess is too profound for me to fa- 
thom ; it is a species of wisdom too mar- 
vellous for my comprehension. 

Although to my plain untutored un- 
derstanding the sole discoverable tendency 
of it is to defeat reform by continuing 
disunion among the Reformists ; yet, my 
dear sir, 1 do at the same time, as a gen- 
tleman, most solemnly assure you that I 
only impute to Mr. Wyvill the fact, but 
wholly absolve him from the intni'ion. 
Of the genuine virtue ever present to the 
heart of that patriot, no man has a 
stronger convktiou than myself. 

This imputation of the fact of dis- 
uniting, but too naturally grows out of 
the difference of our opinions on the 
means of success. The same that I now 
impute to you, you impute to myself and 
others. It is a main ingredient iu your 
general disapprobation of our own adher- 
ence to our own principles and opinions. 
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In your letter of the 29th of July, 1787 
to Mr. Pitt, you attribute the failure in 
Parliament of his plan of reform, moved 
on the 13th of April, 1785, to " the dii- 
tensiom among the various advocates of 
reformation ;*** that is, to those who 
did not give to that very defective plan 
the same unqualified approbation and sup- 
port which you yourself gave it. You go on 
to say, " but: if union had been thus ef- 
fected, your task would have been far less 
arduous than it actually was ; and your 
efforts, in all human probability would 
have been crowned with success ;"f and 
you elsewhere also say, the people have 
been foiled " from their inexperience and 
disunion ;"f — " and thus acting without 
steadiness, without concert, and uniform- 
ity of plan, they have been baffled by the 
art and activity, the union and regularity 
of discipline of the mercenaries of the 
crown. "§ 

Thus, then, it is on both sides agreed, 
that we fail for want of uniw. On which 
side soever the error lies, may we not 
hope to get rid of it by taking nature for 
our guide, the principles of reason for 
our light, and the constitution for our 
companion ; as well as by temperately, 
conscientiously, and with candour, allow- 
ing all due weight to the arguments of 
our controversial opponents? 

Your third argument is, that " Mr. Pitt, 
after some years, accepted the measure 
of 1780, from Yorkshire and other coun- 
ties, and when principal minister, offered 
it to parliament." When vou wrote thus, 
surely you must have been in a dream. 
That measure of 1780 was confined to 
three specific objects : the 1st, economical 
reform ; the 2d, an addition to the then 
55$ members of the House of Commons, 
of H',0, to be chosen by the counties ; 
the 3d, ttiennial parliaments: whereas! 
have only to refer to your own bouk|| to 
shew, that between a Wyvill and a Pitt, 
and their respective plans, it would re- 
quire the logic of a fluelUn to make out a 
resemblance, or rather the identity, con- 
tended for in the address. According to 
the V.'ehh captain, Henry V. was like 
Alexander the fig, because the iormer 
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was porn at Monmouth, and the latter 
was pora somewhere else ; so here there 
must needs be a resemblance, or rather an 
identity, because the York plan had in it 
economical reform with triennial parlia- 
ments, and the Pitt plan had neither of 
these, but plenty of something else. A true 
Fluellen, with his river at Macedon, and 
his river at Monmouth, no doubt, would 
demonstrate a downright identity, be- 
cause one of our political rivers issued 
from the impolitic prains of moderate re- 
formists, was transparent, and too shallow 
to hide the pebbles of disappointment 
over which it ran ; and because tiiere was 
moreover another river, which flowed 
from the politic prains of a mock reform- 
ist, a deep river and turbid, that had gold 
dust in his bed. And, mark you now, 
as one was a river, and that is a plan ; 
and the other was a river, therefore a 
plan ; " for," says Fluellen " there are 
figures in all things; so, look you, they 
are path alike-" aud although there are 
not " salmons," there are to a certainty, 
gudgeons in poth. 

We come now to your fourth argument, 
that the " propriety" of the Yorkshire 
plan of 1780, " has been confirmed by a 
precedent which has completely proved 
the practicability" — aye, " and the effi- 
cacy of the measuie," namely, the Hiber- 
nian " precedent" at the time of the U- 
nion. Whether this be intended to ex- 
press similitude or identity, I shall not be 
rash enough to decide. If similitude, the 
two measures, for aught I know to the 
contrary, may have as much resemblance 
as there is between a horse's shoe and a 
cow's tail ; if identity be meant, then I 
have already had enough, and said enough, 
of the Hibernian " precedent." 

The argument, in reality, is nothing 
worth, unless there were a strict identity 
between the Yorkshire measure of 1780, 
the Pitt plan of 1785, and the Irish pre- 
cedent of 1 dOO i and unless the sanction 
also of the six authorities had been con- 
fined to whatever was included within 
the said identity, and clearly made out. 
For proving this identity, you seem 
pretty closely to have copied Lord Pe- 
ter, in the Tale of a Tub, in what he 
eays of his " brown crust," which had 
so wonderful an identity with all other 
food. " Bread," says lie, " dear bro- 
thers, is the staff of life; in which bread 
is contained, inclusive, the quintessence 
of beef, mutton, veal, venison, partridge, 
plum-pudding, and custard ; as well as 
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the true natural juice from the grape; 
none of your damned vintner's brew 
ings. '— " And, look ye, Gentlemen, to 
convince you, what a couple of blind, 
positive, ignorant, wilful puppies you are, 
I will use but one plain argument ; by G — , 
it is true, good, natural mutton, as any 
in Leadenhall Market, and G — confound 
you both eternally, if you offer to believe 
otherwise." 

And will not the grave smile, and the 
gay laugh, when they shall read that, 
by virtue of a political transubstantiation, 
it will be found that, in that, meagre mea- 
sure, the Yorkshire " brown crust" of 
1780, "is contained, inclusive" the Pitt 
plan of 1785, the purification of the Irish 
Representation in 1800, and every other 
expedient of " our ablest Statesmen," for 
thirty years back; by the operation of 
which our Parliament, " amicably and 
effectually reformed, will be found suf- 
ficient, by its newly infused vigour, to 
perpetuate the happy Constitution of the 
British empire ;"* that this i3 none of the 
"damned brewings" of your hunters af- 
ter the " unattainable" perfection of Re- 
presentation, full and equal in annual 
Parliaments," which " would leave no- 
thiug standing as it now is ?"f and how 
will they compose their muscles to a be- 
coming gravity, when they hear it fur- 
ther said — ' Look ye, Gentlemen, to con- 
vince you what a Bet of rash, ignorant, 
dangerous innovators — -What mistaken enthu- 
siasts, and obstinate blockheads you are ; 
I will use but one plain argument — by 
G — , in the Totkshirt measure of ) 780 is 
contained, inclusive, the quintessence of all 
Parliamentary Reform; and if you offer 
to believe otherwise, you shall be brand- 
ed as meaning r/ef, mob government, reb.tlion, 
revolution, French fraternization and the sub- 
jugation of your country to a foreign invader ?* 
Should this kind of Gatholicy extort from 
me a smile, I shall rely for my pardon on 
the tolerating spirit of brother Christopher, 
who, in that respect, is the reverse of 
identified with the brother Peter of times 
past. 

Id this fourth and last argument, we are 
once again brought round to the old point 
of " Practicability," and I am glad of it j 
because it gives me an opportunity of ob- 
serving, that no writer 1 have as yet 
heard of, nor Sir George Caley, nor your* 
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telf, has hitherto given one scrap of a di- 
rect , unsophistical answer to the very nu- 
merous arguments, for demonstrating that 
radical reform alone is really PRACTICA- 
BLE, which, in the course of the last 
four years, have been published in the 
Companion, ill the Six Letters to the Mar- 
quis of Tatiistoei in the Appeal to the Na- 
tion ; or contained in the circular letter 
noticed by the Baronet ; or in my private 
letters to yourself or to him. 

t had, indeed, imagined that, by those 
several discussions, the question had been 
set at rest, that all controversy on that 
point had been at an end ; and indeed I 
still think it is; for surely we are not to 
dignify with the title of discussion, femi- 
nine fears and vulgar prejudii.es ; nor to 
bestow the appellation of argument on 
supercilious dictation, splenetic effusions, 
or angry imputations ; nor to class with 
reasoning, low jests, or buffoonery! 

I am further glad of your recurring 
to " Practicability," because, thinking 
it may be well if a few more words be 
said on that topic, I shall make it the 
subject of another letter. 

I remain, dear sir, 

Very truly your friend and servant, 
John Cartwright. 



LETTER XV. 

Strike, but hear ! 

Dr. as. Sir, — You tell us that your half 
measure plan is practicable; but your 
arguments ill support of that position are 
somewhat singular. Your words are 
these : " The measure we allude to, is 
that which this county adopted in 1780; 
which Mr. Pitt, after some years, accept- 
ed from this and other counties, and when 
principal Minister, offered (in 1785) to 
Parliament. It was, we are convinced, 
with sincerity that he then offered that 
plan ; because at a later period, at the 
union with Ireland, he carried, by the in- 
fluence of his power and eloquence, the 
extinction of a hundred rotten bo- 
roughs.'* 

In discussing the question of identi- 
ty 1 have already noticed certain errors 
in this passage of your address. At pre- 
sent I shall confine myself to your ex- 
traordinary mode of reasoning, for ma- 
nifesting the practicability of your plan, 
it is clear, that with regard to Mr. Pitt's 
plan of 1800, he really was sincere; be- 
cause, bad, difficult, and monstrous as 



the plan in itself was, he actually " car- 
ried" it. But from what premises you 
infer that in his plan of 1785 he was 
sincere, I am at a loss to divine. Let u» 
state the alternative. In 1785, this 
" principal minister either was not sin- 
cere, or he was sincere. If not sincere, 
he knew, it seems, how to play the cards 
of a " principal minister" so as at once 
to inspire the half measure reformists with 
hope, while he divested the borough fac- 
tion of fear. If, on the other hand, he 
was, as you believe, at that time sincere, 
then you have, in that very sincerity of 
this «* principal minister," coupled with 
the experienced failure of hi* own plan, 
a demonstration of its impracticability, 
than which no proof can be more per- 
fect. 

When ttot plan, prior to the parliament- 
ary experiment, was shewn to me by 
the late duke of Richmond, I expressed 
my hopelessness of its success, because it 
was not of a nature to fasten itself on 
the public mind. The duke, who was 
thoroughly conversant with the grounds 
of my reasoning, replied, that he and the 
minister, occupying stations which afford* 
ed great advantages in the forming of an 
opinion on a parliamentary measure, and 
having duly weighed the difficulties to be 
met and encountered, had, as they judged, 
drawn their line at the point of practi- 
cability. 

Had, therefore, these two cabinet 
statesmen got, in fact, in this experiment 
of 17*5, still nearer to that point of prac- 
ticability, than was got in 1782, when the 
question was lost by only twenty votes, 
because the "principal minister' unfor- 
tunately forgot the day of discussion, it 
might, indeed, have taught me a new 
mode of seeking practicability; but what 
was now, in 1785, the result ? Why, of 
four hundred and twenty-two Members 
present, the measure was opposed by 
two hundred and forty eight ; the ma- 
jority against even this half measure re- 
form being as much greater than the 
majority of 1782, as seventy four exceeds 
twenty 

As such ever has been, and by a law 
of nature ever must be, the fate of par- 
liamentary reform, while contemplated as 
a mere parliamentary measure, to be gain- 
ed by shallow plausibilities, where not 
even demonstration can work an effect ; 
instead of being considered as a national 
right on which wholly depends liberty and 
property, and which right can only be 
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recovered by a firm and persevering de- 
claration of public opinion ; marveU 
lous indeed it is, that you have now deter- 
mined to revive, and to " abide" by 
your puny infantile effort of 1780, as a 
great " practical improvement ;" where- 
as, whether we look to the court, to the 
cabinet, to the parliament, or to the peo- 
ple, impracticability is stamped on its 
every feature j nor could it be proposed 
without becoming an object of supreme 
derision. 

By turning to page 414 of your own 
second volume, you will see how lightly 
you yourself, in the debate qp Mr. Pitt's 
plan of 1785, were treated by .Lord 
North j and with what ineffable contempt 
and insolent ridicule he spoke of par- 
liamentary reform, as « the mere vapour 
of a dream, the shadow of a shade, an 
empty whim, a fanciful nothing ;" and 
why spoke he thus ? Because he saw on the 
table " no more than eight petitions in 
all" (411.) Is not this, tlieu, the lesson 
we are here taught, — that petitions must 
be the ground- work of practicability, — 
petitions which, by truth and simplicity, 
will call forth a public voice that cannot 
be resisted ? We shall then hear no more 
of this profligate ridicule of a nation's 
rights, for perpetuating the corruptions 
by which it it plundered j no, not even 
from the flippant tongue of an unprinci- 
pled orator, who, entrenched behind rot- 
ten borough ramparts up to the teeth, 
once called the reformists a contemptible 
crew, and whose frothy sophistry was late- 
ly employed to undervalue reform, and 
even freedom, as a cause of national 
strength, because the arms of despotism 
had been recently crowned with success. 

But let us return to your mode of ar- 
gumentation. Having taken a view of 
your notions of practicability^ we now 
come to ino % uire why a real and equal 
representation in annual Parliaments, — a 
Reform, embracing the interests of all 
orders in the State, and of all persons, 
those alone excepted who profit by the 
public corruptions and abuses, — should by 
you be esteemed " unattainable." For 
the avowal of such an opinion, very 
powerful reasons ought to be given ; but 
you offer none ; and merely content your- 
self by adding, " as we judge, by any 
peaceful means." Why, in God's name, 
this epithet " peaceful ?" 

Is there auy thing less " peaceful" in 
petitioning for a complete cure of a dis- 



ease, than for a mere difference of treat- 
ment, affording in fact no relief, and 
only tending to render it absolutely in- 
curable ? Is there auy thing less " peace* 
ful" in petitioning for a full restoration 
of the Constitution, than in petitioning 
for a mere scrap or fragment of it ? Is 
there any thing less " peat. ful" in petition- 
ing for that which, if obtained, would 
diffuse around true liberty, universal con- 
tent and jov ; than in petitioning for that 
which would " strengthen the aristocracy, 
who" as you told Mr. Pitt, in 1783, 
" are already too powerful in this coun- 
try ;"» together with triennial Parliaments, 
the first introduction of which was " a 
deliberate stab to public liberty ?"■)• Nor 
ought it here to be omitted, that a York- 
shire Gentleman, " your friend Mr. Bat- 
ley, oue of the earliest and most judicious 
advocates for a Reformation in Parlia- 
ment, "J published at the time an excellent 
pamphlet, showing the ill tendency of 
your measure of 1780, in giving to the 
nobility an undue influence. The innovat- 
ing " complexion of the expedient," says 
Mr. Lofft, " and its want of conf rmity 
to the principles of our Constitution, 
have been explained with such force by 
Mr. Batley, that to add clearness or 
strength to his remarks is, perhaps, im- 
possible "§ This word " peaceful" with 
others in the Address, and many in the 
Baronet's letter, carry along with them, I 
confess, something like insinuations not 
quite consistent withlioerality, and which 
I must needs think would have been better 
spared. 

If, on the subject of " success," you 
hesitate in believing me^ yet, at least, be- 
lieve yourself You tell us we have been 
foiled from " inexperience"^ Then, after- 
four- aild-thirty years of efforts, and of 
discussion, go not back to " inexperience" 
for a guide to present ' conduct ! You 
tell us we have been foiled, from " acting 
without steadiness, without concert, and 
uniformity.'^ Then charitably bear with 
those who, in your own opinion, are even 
" obstinate" in " steadiness ;" act in 
" concert" with those sixty thousand York- 
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shiremen, and other Seventy thousand 
Englishmen, whose petitions are soon to 
be presented ; petitions grounded on 
three principles, to every one of which 
you have on various occasions subscribed ; 
a repetition of which conduct on your 
part, is all that is now wanting to Unifor- 
mity ! You tell us that if union be ef- 
fected, we may rationally hope to be 
trowned with success.* Then, lor arriv- 
ing at union and success, ask yourself 
Which were right, that principle gave 
way to imagined expediency; or that ima- 
gined expediency gave way to principle ? 
That the constitution, as a rule of poli- 
tical conduct, be despised, or respected ; 
be abandoned, or adhered to ? 

Conceiving, my dear sir, that tht ad- 
vocates of half-measures, that is, of a pro- 
gressive or step by step reform in Par- 
liament, impose on themselves in a way 
that is very common, namely, by a care- 
less lariguage, without duly attending to 
the proper meaning of the terms they use ; 
as, for instance, by confounding together 
the literal and the figurative sense of 
their words, by disregarding the distinc- 
tion between a principle and a measure, 
and by other errors allied to these ; with 
permission, therefore, I would offer you a 
few thoughts, which 1 hope may cleat 
the way to more correct conclusions, and 
lay solid foundations for a right COrfduCt 
In our common pursuit. 

To begin, then; with the error of con- 
founding the literal and figurative ap- 
plication of words. it is obvious that 
the epithets " temperate" and " moderate" 
when intended to characterise a plan d( 
reform, as applied figuratively, since hi 
truth and common sense these epithets are 
only applicable, in a literal sense, to a 
reformist's language, personal carriage, 
or couddct. He might even propose a 
pUn utterly impracticable, from being 
visionary in the extreme, and yet, if this 
Were done with modesty artd calm reason- 
ing, it cannot be denied that he would be 
" temperate" and " moderate ;" but if 
ail his propositions were strictly according 
to the Constitution, and nothing beyond 
what were absolutely necessary to public 
liberty, hrs moderation must be as conspi- 
cuous as his good sense and love of justice ; 
whereas he who 1 attempts to support any 
arbitrary deviation; front the constitution, 
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which falls Short of public right, by ang- 
ry insinuations against the other reform- 
ists, for no other cause than their strict 
adherence to constitutional justice, is evi» 
dently intemperate. And his attempting 
too little to do any good, will by no means 
establish a claim to moderation j for a 
man is not moderate who is either arbi* 
trary or unjust. 

It is an error for ever cleaving to the 
minds of those who afjpiy to themselves* 
the epithet of " moderate," and who ate, 
for working their Way " progressively," 
Of as they sometimes phrase it; " step by 
Step," to mistake the political and moral 
operation, of a reform for bringing back 
representation and parliatitteht^iy dura- 
tion to the standard of the constitution, 
for the physical and mechanical operation. 
Hence, in arguing on a reform in the 
House of Commons, misled by the radi- 
cal error in all their reasoning; they here 
take the word house in a literal; instead 
of its obviously figurative sense, and ar- 
gue the case as if it were a physical or 
mechanical case, that is, of repairing an 
actual dwelling house which had gone to 
decay ; and lis this erroneous view of the 
subject, tbey will talk Sway most fluently ; 
than which nothing can be more easy 
not less to the purpose. 

That this error is extremely Cunimuu 
•we Cannot but kriow. fa was the error,- 
as 1 well remember, of Sir George Stvile ; 
arid as I have shown iii the " Ctimparhtn" 
it was also the error of Earl Grey, and 
even of that acute reasoWer, Mr. Foi.f 
Precisely the setae error occurs in a con- 
temptible caricature of the English Con- 
stitution, drawn by the clumsy hand of 
Paley.i When we speak of a dwelling- 
house; we speak literally ; when a House 
of Commons, figuratively; for we then 
mean, not the building, but those per- 
sons who assemble in it. 

In repairing sftid altering a m?n's own 
fr'Aati tirHclling house, he may justly indulge 
his own fancy, whim, or caprice, 1 wittt- 
out regard to the original plan or design 
of the first builder, or the alterations made 
by any of his predecessors. But it is hub 
som reforming a legislature that has fal- 
len into decay 6r Corruption. Hcie Ml 
is political; and', moreover, aW is moral 
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also. A legislature is to be reformed ac- 
cording to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, and according to those principles 
only. If to subvert or to violate a free 
Constitution be the most heinous of trea- 
sons, shall we, under pretence of reform- 
ing, connive at such crimes; compromise 
with their perpetrators — or, as foolishly 
as wantonly, actually propose, solicit, and 
endeavour to compound for a former* in 
exchange for a present, treason, under 
any idea of an imagined expediency ; or mis • 
led by any false reasoning about repair- 
ing ail old house ? I allude to your pro- 
position, and your persevering efforts, in 
favour of a triennial 1'irliament. As to 
your hundred additional Knights, it was 
a mere shallow fancy of " inexperience," 
for want of viewing the case comprehen- 
sively, and of understanding it. Al- 
though among the Deputies in 1780, I 
found it would, have been to no purpose 
personally to oppose that proposition, my 
own notions of reforming according to 
the Constitution only, were then on re- 
cord ; and my endeavours in writing to 
keep the Deputies in the same track were 
not, as you know, then wanting. 

In my next I will more particularly 
consider the question of principle ; and 
endeavour to show that political are at 
the same time in their own nature moral 
principles; as well as that being inter- 
woven with integrity, they are not, on 
loose and licentious notions of imagined 
expediency, to be trifled with. 



LETTER XVI. 
Sttile, bit hear / 

A principle is a primary truth of na- 
ture, that is an immediate and self-evi- 
dent emanation from that universal law, 
by which God governs that world which 
he has created. For our present purpose 
we may consider principles first, as phy- 
sical or mechanical; and, secondly, as poli- 
tical or mtral. 

On mechanical principles, my clock 
has three conspicuous properties. In the 
first place, it exhibits, in its general mo- 
tion, an apt representation of the general 
motion of time; in the second place, a 
representation also of equal divisions of 
time into hours and minutes; and in the 
third place, by the periodical application 
of an external agency, its power of ge- 
nerally and equally representing the mo- 



tion of time, wherein consists its use- 
fulness to me, is regularly renewed. But, 
much as this machine may, in these seve- 
ral particulars, resemble a Commons 
House of Parliament, which should ge- 
nerally and equally represent the people, 
and by an external agency, applied in 
the way of election, should have its- 
power periodically renewed for public 
utility ; yet, in the case of my clock, — 
a mere machine, and a chattel — there is 
no obligation on me, beyond my own 
mere discretion, according to my fancy, 
or notions of expediency, to preserve it, 
to wind it up, to keep it in good condi- 
tion ; or, if disordered and going to de- 
cay, to repair or to replace it. In any 
thing of this nature, I am at perfect liber- 
ty to consult only my own fancy, and to 
exercise my own will and pleasure, with- 
out being responsible to any one. The 
clock being my , private property, I may 
make on it what experiments I please ; I 
may for mere amusement, try to make it 
keep time without a ratchet, or without 
a spring ; or I may part with it, or even 
dash it to pieces, without moral blame- 
But wholly different is the case with 
respect to that branch of our Legislature 
we figuratively call the Commons House : 
for, with relation to that, the principles 
are not physical or medical, but politi- 
cal and moral ; bringing with them poli- 
tical and moral OBLIGATIONS, and DU- 
TY; by the observance or the breach of 
which we must prove ourselves honest or 
dishonest men. As Englishmen, that is 
as members of the community from which 
that Assembly we call a House either 
does, or ought to emanate by free elec- 
tion, it is a DUTY to ourselves, to our 
country, and to posterity, to watch with 
a jealous eye over the state of our Repre- 
sentation, and the freedom of our elec- 
tions; in order that if. through accident, 
decay, Or corruption, representation be 
not general or equal, as well as its pow- 
er periodically renewed, at the precise 
intervals prescribed by the constitution, 
and the eternal principles of tree govern- 
ment, whatever shall be found amiss may 
be reformed and rectified. 

In the performance of a duty so infinite- 
ly extensive, and so sacred — a duty in- 
volving not merely the rights of property 
and liberty, but the morals aud the hap- 
piness of successive millions, — a duty not 
only to man, but to God, are we at liber- 
ty to dispense at our pleasure with prin- 
ciples, and to act upon arbitrary, conjee- 
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tural, unsettled notions of an imagined ex- 
pediency? I think not. Are we at li- 
berty to propose expedients at war with 
common sense and common justice ? I 
think not. This p liltical clock, if I may 
figuratively so speak, not beiriy; private 
property, it is no subject for experiment. 
If a real mechanical clock cannot do its 
office without a main spring, and ail its 
necessary wheels, nor unless the whole 
be in order, is it not most irrational to 
imagine that the political clock of repre- 
sentation and legislation can perform its 
functions while evey one of the three 
fundamentals of its constitution are in a 
state of destruction, or non existence ? 
Or can we believe it would become once 
more effective, should we even restore 
to it half its necessary wheels ; or some 
particular pins or pivots, without their 
concomitants for rendering the works 
complete ? Must we not then, on reflec- 
tion, perceive the monstrous folly of what 
its visionary projectors are pleased to call 
" moderate reform ?" As we now know 
the three vital principles which are all 
equally essential to a free parliament, to 
the existence of our liberty, and the se- 
curity of our property, but of the bene- 
fit of which the nation is deprived, is it 
not evidently our duty; as member) of 
the community, as moral beings, and as 
honest men, to contend for their reco- 
very, and never for a moment to remit our 
erfWts ur.til we succeed ? And is there an 
English gentleman, whether Whig or To- 
ry, whether in place or out of place, on 
whom this duty does not attach ? Is 
there a Nobleman who can' be unconsci- 
ous of his duty to keep whole the consti- 
tution, by regulating the balance between 
king and people, by preserving alike ex- 
ecutive authority and popular represen- 
tation ? 

What is it that constitutes political wis- 
dom and public virtue ? Can we account 
him wise, who sees not the clear distinc- 
tion between a political principle and a 
mere measure, especially a measure against 
obvious principle ? I think not. Can 
he, 1 farther ask, be esteemed virtuous, 
who, in his own political or public con- 
duct, absolutely abandons principle, to 
act upon arbitrary, unsettled, conjectural 
notions of an imagined expediency, and 
who, in so doing, proposes, recommend-* 
and pursues that, which of a certainty is 
politically and morally wrong and offen- 
sive ? If we acquit him of dishonesty, 
must it not be at the cxpence of his 



understanding ? If the excellence Of his 
private conduct through life.prjve a sr- 
curity tc his character, even while tread- 
ing the beaten ground of spui ious patri- 
ots and impostors, must he not, for imbe- 
cility, be an object of our compassion ? 
I: should seem surprising that anv gentle- 
man of education and reflection should, 
in the lvorlf of parliamentary reform, 
trifle with the principles of the constitu- 
tion : for what mean we by " a man of 
principle," but one who not only regulate* 
his own conduct by the principles of mo- 
rality, but in his cooperation to a com- 
mon end with others less enlightened than 
himself, aiso assiduously exerts himself to 
prevent their deviating therefrom ; never 
yielding on any point of principle ; so 
thai, although out-voted, he contributes 
not to an immoral measure ? On the o- 
ther hand, what do we understand by 
"an unprincipled man," but one who, re- 
gardless of moral principle, wheh is the 
wisdom of G >d, gives a preference to his 
own wisdom, for conducting him, as he 
vainly fancies, by the shortest cut to any 
object of his desire .' And are not those 
political principles, in which all our pub- 
lic duties, and everv thing we catl public 
virtue, are bound up, and which, on a 
grand national scale, teach us, in conform- 
ity with a fundamental principle of our 
religion, to loVe and to serve our neigh- 
bour, — are not these, I ask, moral princi- 
ples, and in proportion to the wide extent 
of their influence, the mure obligatory in 
a pre-eminent degree ? And is it not a 
fearful thing to be misled, by error of 
judgment, into the path of the unprinci- 
pled in politics ; thereby joining in the 
mischief done to millions, and but too 
probably successive millions, from gener- 
ation to generation ? 

" ' When the mind is once taught to 
endure without uneasiness a consciousness 
of guilt, the character is prepared for 
every compliance.'" — -There you breathe 
the ** genuine spirit of mortality. The 
moral sense is soon worn callous. The 
first theme, therefore, and the last, that 
writers who have instructed mankind in 
their duty towards their neighbours, hys 
been the inviolabiiiry of principle. They 
draw a straight and perspicuous one 
between right and wrong. Not -^ the 
apologist for pensioned Parliaments ;"* and 



* Letters to William Paley, A.M. 
Archdeacon of Carlisle, 17SS p. 76. 
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I add, not »o, tbe proposers, under pre- 
tence of reform, of that which, from its 
beginning, was an unprincipled violation 
of the Constitution, and a gross invasion 
of the nation's liberties. 

To the Athiest, to talk of principles, 
must be to talk in an unknown tongue. 
According to his insane conceit, the con- 
ceit which makes him what he is, an ef- 
fect to which ajorie an actual insanity is 
competent, there can be neither moral 
Jaw nor moral's. To hp perfectly' consist- 
ent, we ftught, with 'the ass and the, ti- 
ger, the owl and the vulture, and every 
other irrational animal, to obey -only the 
appetite, or the instinct of the moment. 
These maanes', however, will reason, and 
they will plan for a future, its in their 
minds principle can have no place, so an 
imagined expediency must, of course be 
their guide ; and to .'such men' alone t|tat 
blind guide belongs. 

But, I own, 1 am surprised to meet 
■with a " Christian Patriot;'' capable • of 
perniciously adhering in conduct to the 
imagined expediency of a triennial Par- 
liament, which' is obviously contrary to 
the Constitution, and utterly fncompa-i 
tible with libertv and public rrght. You; 
Jny dear Sin, wijl know whp reasons, as 
follows. Under the • gloomiest' circum- 
stances of the community, the"' Christian 
Patriot needs no exhortations to animate 
him to perseverance, no consolatory con- 
siderations to shield him'" from despair. 
The events of this life, whether they con- 
cern individuals, or affect nations,' he 
knows are ail directed by the Providence 
of a Being perfectly w'ise and perfectly 
benevolent. Arid in this struggle against 
impudent corruption, supported by fraud 
and power, through immediate success 
may surpass his expectation, be rests as- 
sured that the final issue of it will be fa- 
vourable to the united pause of integrity 
and freedom.' < To himself, it is allotted 
to do his DOTY, and to endeavour, to 
the utmost of his power; to promote the 
welfare of his fellow-creatures, without 
too anxious an inquiry after the probable 
result of his exertions."* 

Between a friend, who thus reasons, 
and myself, there can be at the bottom 
but a very slight difference of opinion, 
which, slight, however, as matter of 
opinion it may be, yet leads tp conse- 
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quencet most widely different. The difi 
ferejjee turns on this question — ' What, 
in th> work of Parliamentary Reform, is 

a « Christian patriot's" DVT Y ?' Jn bis 

efforts towards bringing about that Which 
is in the womb of time, will he rely on 
" the Providence of a being perfectly 
wise," or on his own short-sighted saga- 
city ? If he " rest assured that the float 
issue of it will be favourable to integrity 
and freedom," must it not be as unneces- 
sary as morally erroneous, as superfluous 
as puerile, to pursue the end by means 
which are hostile to both " integrity and 
freedom ?"— How can the " Christian 
Patriot" think himself justified in actually 
proposing that, which, by being contrary 
to « freedom," is contrary to « iutegrity ; 
and which, moreover,' while in use, was 
remarkably corrupt ?^-ls it possible for a 
"Christian Patiiot" to imagine it can he 
expedient to pursue the end he has in 
view by means so ttuly unwise and im- 
moral? Does not such conduct savour 
of distrust in GOD's Providence, of a 
doubt, as to the existence of a law of mo- 
ral obligation ? Or, of the impiety, and 
astonishing presumption, of fancying he 
can |mprove.on that kw, by submitting 
expediency for principle ? Is ft not, then, 
the '.'DUTY" of a " Christian Patriot," 
as it would be of a truly moral man of 
any religion, to pursue Parliamentary 
Relorni;..as he ougjft to pursue any other 
ibbject in' life, that i», by keeping in 
the « straight and per 3 picuous line ' be- 
tween right and wrong';" leaving the 
" fetal issue" to the Providence of GOD ? 
In the bpundless region of politics, 
expediency hath surely a range sufficient- 
ly wide, in the infinity of matters ne- 
cessarily indifferent, and therefore de- 
pendent on discretion, without encroach- 
ing on the " inviolability of principle!'' 

Anxious that you should seriously re- 
flect on these observations, 

I for the present remain, dear Sir, 
Truly your friend and servant, 

John Cartwright, 
(To be continued J 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE CATHoLIC AGGRE* 
OATK MEETING. 

At an Aggregate Meeting of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, held in Dublin, at the Cha- 
pel, in Clarendon street, on Saturday, the 
11th June, 1814, the Honourable Mar- 
tin Fsrencs in the Chair: 

Resolved, that Mr. Hat be requested to 



